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MEXICO—THE DAY AFTER THE WAR 


WHAT THE COMING INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE MAY MEAN 
IN THE LIFE OF NATIONS 


By Jonn Murray 
Secretary, Pan-American Federation of Lebor Conference Committee 


UBLIC diplomacy will take the place 

of secret diplomacy on the border 

line between the United States of 
Mexico and the United States of America 
at the gathering of the International Labor 
Conference in Laredo, Texas, beginning 
on November 13, 1918. 


Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after 
which there shall be no private international under- 
standings of any kind, but diplomacy shall proceed 
always frankly and in the public view. 


Such words as these from Woodrow 
Wilson—unquestionably echoing the con- 
victions of Venustiano Carranza—have urged 
the peoples of the two sister Republics 
to action, and the American Federation 
of Labor and the Confederacién Regional 
Obrera Mexicana, representing the organ- 
ized expression of the interests of that 
class which makes up the great majority 
of the peoples of the two countries, namely, 
the wage working class, have agreed to 
meet and come to an international under- 
standing. 

The delegates will assemble on the border 
which for over half a century has been 
historically a ‘dark and bloody grouna,”’ 


and, to this day, teems with possibilities 
of deadly strife. 

Secrecy, diplomatic and otherwise, has 
been the prime cause of border warfare, 
invasion, and intervention. 

It will be the prime purpose of the 
International Labor Conference to make 
public those facts which—the peoples of 
the two countries once clearly ‘knowing— 
will abolish for all time the possibility of 
war between the two Republics. 

Upon the very face of all this it must 
be plain that as the scope of discussion in 
this conference covers questions dealing 
with the economic and social welfare of 
over a million and a half of Mexican wage 
workers now in the United States—and 
the consequent effect upon the standards 
of living in this country—the interests 
involved take a much wider field than 
problems presented by an ordinary labor 
convention. 

Both the representatives of organized 
labor in Mexico and of the United States 
have been deeply impressed by the gravity 
and the scope of the present international 
situation. The necessities of the workers 
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dovetail immediately into the necessities 
of the entire peoples of the two countries. 

Proof of this is shown in the following 
proposals for discussion at the Laredo 
Conference which have been presented, 
officially, by the labor men of Mexico and 
of the United States. 

First come the propositions presented 
by the American Federation of Labor: 


First. That an International Conference be held 
at the earliest possible date, at the most convenient 
place on the frontier, at which shall be represented 
the American Federation of Labor and represen- 
tatives of the organized labor movement of Mexico 

Second. That President Carranza and Presi- 
dent Wilson, of the two republics, be earnestly 
requested to be present at this conference for 
such periods as they may deem proper. 

Third. That the governors of the border states 
be invited to attend this International Conference 

Fourth. That the subjects for consideration at 
the International Conference shall be: 

(a) The establishment of the pan-American 
Federation of Labor. 

(b) The establishment of better conditions for 

who emigrate from one country 
to b 

(c) The establishment of a better understanding 
and relationship between the peoples of the United 
States and Mexico. 

(d) To utilize every lawful and honorable 
means for the protection and promotion of the rights, 
the interests and the welfare of the people cf the 
United States and of Mexico. 

(e) To utilize every lawful and honorable means 
for the purpose of cultivating the most favorable 
and friendly relations between the labor move- 
ments, the peoples and the republics of Mexico 
and of the United States. 


Follow the propositions of the Confed 
eracién Regional Obrera Mexicana: 


First. Appointment of one or two delegates 
by the Confederaci6n Regional Obrera Mexicana 
with residence in the United States near the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and upon whom should 
devolve the duty of organizing and watching the 
interests of Mexican workers living in that country, 
in cooperation with the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Second. That both the American Federation of 
Labor and the Confederacién Regional Obrera 
Mexicana appoint permanent representatives in the 
cities near the border and ports of embarkation 
so, that they see to it that workers going from one 
country to another should be the object of the 
attention which they undoubtedly deserve. 

Third. That facilities be granted to Mexican 
workers which would place them in position, if 
they are willing, to join the labor organizations 
in the United States, and that without curtail- 
ment of the support and privilege which such 
organizations allow to their own members. 

Fourth. That in view of the fact that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is already incorrespondence 
on its own account with the workers of Central 
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and South America in order to appraise them of 
the projects of unification, it seems to the Con- 
federaci6n Regional Obrera Mexicana that dele- 
gates from its organization also should visit th: 
above mentioned countries, so that’ the opinion 
of the organized workers of these countries |x 
known as to the convenience of holding as soon 
as possible an International Conference. 

Fifth. That, in the meantime, while the dele- 
gation sent to Latin-American countries to gct 
information leading to a truthful knowledge oi 
their point of view for the proper organization of 
said committee is at work, the present temporary 
committee of the Pan-American Labor Federa- 
tion should limit its action to the development of 
our plan as stated in our propositions. 

Sixth. That an agreement be reached as to the 
best way for finding honorable means to exert 
influence so that justice and protection be imparted 
to those .workingmen who, for various reasons, 
are deprived of their liberty in the jails of the 
United States. 

Seventh. That a date and place be fixed where 
the representatives of the two organizations should 
again meet together, so that they hear officially 
the report upon the mutual work for the before 
mentioned unification. 

We approve the invitation the American Fed- 
eration of Labor proposes to extend to President 
Wilson and President Carranza andthe governors of 
the border states to attend the International 
Conference. The presence of these officials will 
mark a precedent which will demonstrate that the 
influence of the two labor organizatidns has suc- 
ceeded in bringing them together at the conference 
so that they may obtain first hand information 
of the aspirations and sentiments of the working 
people of their respective countries. 

We believe it will be more convenient to hoid 
the conference in the city of Egale Pass on the date 
proposed by you 

And finally, we consider it opportune to men- 
tion the necessity of having the same number 
of delegates chosen by both organizations. There- 
fore, we propose that each organization choose 
twenty, taking care that the delegates represent 
the greatest number of crafts possible, namely, 
miners, textile workers, railroad men, machinists, 
electricians, carpenters, printers, and, if it is possible, 
farm laborers. 


With but a small fraction of this million 
and a half of Mexican wage workers in 
the United States organized into their 
respective trades, starvation wages and 
cut-throat competition along the border 
have existed for fifty years. 

An instance typical of the situation 
presents itself in the onion raising industry 
in Texas. Fortunes were made in onions 
and men dubbed financiers for their enor- 
mous takings in the onion industry. The 
facts are that onions need an immense 
amount of hand work in their cultivation, 
and Mexican labor could be procured at 
the rate of forty-five cents a day per laborer. 
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Out of this forty-five cents the Mexican 
was compelled to board and lodge himself. 

War came. Millions of American wage 
workers entered the army and severed 
themselves from production. The labor 
needs of the United States were acute. 
Frank expression of all this has just been 
made in San Antonio by T. A. McLean, 
representing the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. Mr. McLean said: 

It takes from six to ten men behind the lines to 
keep every soldier at the front, and with the pro- 
posed draft extensions there will be an army of 
6,000,000 men within a year. That will mean 
at least 36,000,000 workers behind that army to 
keep it effective. 

All together, the army will number about 
42,000,000 soldiers, industrial and military—and 
all of that out of a population of 100,000,000, the 
greater number of which are women and children! 
What does that mean? It means that you busi- 
ness men will have to dispense with every un- 
necessary Wi 


With these things in mind it was plain 
why Secretary of Labor, William B. Wilson, 
decided against the demands of the mil- 
lionaire landowners of California and the 
Northwest calling for the importation of 
Asiatic labor and turned to Mexico as 
the most available source of labor supply. 
He stated freely that it was his conviction 
that the Mexican has proved his ability, 
when Organized as a union man, to uphold 
the standards of living in the United 
States. 

It has ever been the position of the 
American Federation of Labor that groups 
of working peoples coming into, or already 
within the nation, should not be permitted 
to lower standards of living maintained 
by organized labor in the United States. 
Race questions, creed questions, or color 
questions enter not at all into this’ basic 
proposition. As a matter of fact those 
problems of labor more particularly under 
consideration by the American Federation 
of Labor have to do with wage workers 
after they come into the United States. 
The American Federation of Labor is in no 
sense an employment office for the labor of 
other countries. But, it follows, as surely 
as water runs down hill, that as soon as 
the foreign wage worker arrives in this 
country the American Federation of Labor 
will use every endeavor to organize him, 
not only for his self-protection but for the 
protection of all American labor. 
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So much for labor problems pure and 
simple. 

Now for the consideration of those larger 
questions necessarily involved in this, the 
first unchained, untrammelled, non-poli- 
tical, non-diplomatic meeting of the peoples 
of the two countries. Questions of prop- 
erty, questions of boundary lines, ques- 
tions of concessions, questions of claims 
will have no place in a conference composed 
of the common peoples, the wage workers. 

Clean hands—no one can show them on 
either side of the border except the wage 
workers. 

Bankers, financiers, promoters, are all 
in the discard in meetings where the con- 
ferees will arrive at “open covenants of 
peace.” 

The International Labor Conference will 
mark out a road for the people of the United 
States and of Mexico to travel upon on 
“The Day’ which may come tomorrow, 
“The Day” upon which hostilities cease 
in Europe. The road of labor will be one 
of peace. 

But there is another road mapped out 
by other interests for the United States to 
follow—here it is: 

“The Day,” as depicted by The Annajist, 
that magazine of finance and commerce 
published in New York City, will see the 
beginning of a warfare as intense, drastic, 
and concentrated as any military operation. 

The Annalist faithfully reflects a certain 
grouping of commercial minds in the 
United States of America which look 
eagerly for “The Day” in Pan-America 
when the news will be flashed from the 
European battlefields that the order has 
been given to “cease firing.” 

Says The Annalist: 

The trade offensive when it comes, will in great 
part be fought out in the fertile fields of Latin 
America. 

Will be prepared for the fight? 

Will we have grasped the gigantic opportunity - 
to pave the way to trade dominance when peace 
returns’ 


Let the people of the United States con- 
sider well the beginnings and the endings 
of these two roads—one road to peace; 
one road to conquest. 

Will “The Day” see the United States 
of America—the money market of the 
world—turning her eyes from the problems 
of Europe, withdrawing her fleets and armies 
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to the western hemisphere, and concen- 
trating her powers upon the commercial 
conquest of Latin-America? 

Will “The Day” bring open demands 
upon Mexico that she abrogate her con- 
stitution wherein it declares for the national 
ownership of petroleum? 

Will “The Day” show Mexico to be 
devastated by her ‘‘neutrality” and com- 
mercial isolation, a wreck of ruined ma- 
chinery and people crippled by want? 

Will ‘The Day” disclose the eyes of all 
Latin America fixed on Mexico, watching, 
watching the things that are happening 
in the Republic south of the Rio Grande 
with the conviction that the fate of Mexico 
is the fate of all Latin-American Re- 
publics? 

But one organized power can save Pan- 
America from ‘“The Day”’ now being planned 
by profiteering and commercialized wealth 
in the United States, namely, the American 
Federation of Labor joined in action with 
the Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexi- 
cana and linked in a fraternal chain with 
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the organized labor movements of the 
entire western hemisphere. 

There is but one sole medium of trusted 
intercourse left between the peoples of 
Latin America and the peoples of the 
United States—left untouched by a sus- 
picion of bargain and sale, claims and con- 
cessions, intervention and conquest—and 
that medium is organized labor. 

Prophetic were the words of President 
Wilson when he said: 

When you reflect how wonderful a storehouse of 
treasure Mexico is, you can see how her future 
must depend upon peace and honor, so that nobody 
shall exploit her. 

And again where he says to the Mexican 
editors: 

Peace can only come by trust. As long as there 
is suspicion there is going to be misunderstanding, 
and as long as there is misunderstanding there is 
going to be trouble. 

These fraternal words of President Wilson 
can be made into actual, living facts only 
by the formation of a Pan-American 
Federation of Labor. 





Organize unceasingly! 
democracy. 


Only when there is organization can there be the fullest 
Organization makes for effective war work and for the development of 


democracy’s opportunities after victory has been won. 





Organization of working people into trade unions is a service to America. The govern- 
ment must deal with and have understanding with the workers and this it can not do 


effectively when the workers are not organized. 


every intelligent viewpoint. 


Organization means efficiency from 





EAGLE YOUTH 
(1918) 


They have taken his horse and plume, 
They have left him to plod, and fume 
. For a hero’s scope_and room! 
They have curbed his fighting pride, 
They have bade him burrow and hide 
With a million, side by side: 
Look—into the air he springs, 
Fighting with wings! 
He has found a way to be free 


Of that dun immensi 


ty 
That would swallow up such as he: 
Who would burrow when he could fly? 
He will climb up into the sky 
And the world shall watch him die! 
Only his peers may dare 
Follow him there! 
— By Karle Wilson Baker 


in the Yale Review. 





lLaredo—The Conference City 


TOWN on a rolling, brown country, covered with feathery-green 
mesquite bushes, a town of small, lane-like streets between white, 
adobe walls built on the edge of the Rio Bravo, better known to North 
Americans as the Rio Grande, divides with its shallow muddy waters the 
— States of Mexico from the United States of America—this is Laredo, 
exas. 

The tongues of the street, as they drift to your ears, come in a fifty- 
fifty babel—half English, half Spanish. Black shawls, “rebozos,’’ draped 
from the head, cover brown, limpid-eyed girls. Burros with loads of cord- 
wood, loads of this and loads of that, sidle in front of automobiles, refusing 
to give roadway without much cudgeling from their sandal-footed drivers 
who trudge behind in white cotton overalls and yards-round straw hats. 

Men and women live long in this border zone—always providing that 
there is no sudden clash of arms—for there is the “‘siesta,’’ with its life- 
giving afternoon hour of rest, and the evening “‘serenatas,” a function of 
the cool evening on the plaza with its central band stand, around which 
march in opposite directions two rings composed of the opposite sexes swaying 
to the time of music. 

On Mexico’s side of the Rio Grande lies Nuevo Laredo. The bridge 
invitingly beckons to both sides to cross but officialdom at both ends blocks 
the way with yards of red tape. On the northern side Mexican residents 
of Texas have at times waited weeks to obtain the necessary papers war- 
ranting a five minutes’ walk to visit their relatives in Nuevo Laredo. 

To cross from the South to the North is at all times much easier, the 
why of which is a mystery to the plain citizen. 

The fact that an international conference between the organized labor - 
movements of both countries is to be held in Laredo, Texas, beginning 
November 13, has already made marked changes for the better in the conduct 
of affairs at this point of the international life. Laredo and Nuevo I aredo 
are of one mind as to the tremendous importance of the coming conference. 
The people of both towns declare that no stone shall be left unturned to make 
this meeting an enjoyable one for the delegates as well as a momentous one in 
history for the two sister Republics. 





Organized Workers of Mexico Should 
Support Labor Conference 


By J. M. Tristan 
Secretary Central Committee, Mexican Federation of Labor 


T IS our duty to answer the call made by the organized workers of the 
United States just as we would answer the call of the workers of any 
other country; for we are convinced that only through acloser under- 

standing between the working people of both countries will it be possible to 
prevent capitalist exploitation and to change the course of humanity, 
showing the world the way to liberty and progress. 

There is nothing more necessary at this historic time than to hold the 
International Labor Conference. It will surely mark a new era in the 
life and development of the labor organizations of Mexico and the United 
States, for it will mean the end of the prejudices that have kept apart not only 


these two countries but many other countries as well. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE REPUBLIC 


By the Hon. Josernus DANIELS 
Secretary of the U.S. Navy 


Eprror’s Norte. 


inspiring utterances brought forth by the great crusade. 


The American Federationist publishes in this article one of the most 


What Se retary Daniels has to say 


about Labor “in the Golden Age of the Republic about to dawn” will interest every workin: 


man and woman. 


That what the Secretary has to say here was delivered as an address on 


Labor Day can not detract from the interest his words will command. 


N THE crucial days through which we are 
passing, American patriotism and con- 
fidence in victory mainly rest upon the 

knowledge that American toilers are loyal 
to the core. I say knowledge, for wherein 
we must needs ‘have exercised faith sixteen 
months ago, at this hour we stand upon the 
sure foundation of works that have justified 
our faith. The full and complete enlistment 
of Labor in this country has not only 
heartened America, but it has as well 
cheered and strengthened the heroic men 
fighting for liberty across the sea. The 
magnificent reception of Samuel Gompers, 
in Great Britain, hailed there as the labor 
apostle of the doctrine, “Win the War,” 
shows that labor loyalty here has stimu- 
lated the spirit of fighting to victory in 
all allied countries. The full consecra- 
tion of men of toil in our country has been 
demonstrated in their doffing overalls and 
donning the military uniforms in their in- 
crease in production in field and factory of 
everything needed for the maintenance of 
army, navy, and civilian population; in 
their robust patriotism applied in building 
ships in the coldest winter ever known at 
a speed without parallel; in the rapid pro- 
duction of munitions and all war materials 
and in their eagerness to prosecute the war 
by investing their earnings in liberty bonds, 
and in all causes that contributed to war 
needs. But we owe more to the spirit of 
whole-hearted devotion to this free land and 
its free institutions by organized labor, to 
which we owe the Labor Day holiday, 
than to any and all contributions of skill 
and savings. It is well known that of all 
men, peace is dearest to men who earn 
their bread in the sweat of their face. 
Before liberty was imperiled by Prussian 
Junkerism, every labor organization was a 
Peace Society, but every one was a Peace 
Society based upon the paradox of Buck 
Fanshaw: ‘We will have peace if we have 
to fight for it.” And they are fighting 


now to end the war in their day, and for 
all time. 

With three million men under arms from 
field and factory, the farmers of America, 
this year have furnished 878,000,000 bushels 
of wheat as against an average crop oi 
600,000,000 bushels, enough fo feed our 
own population and export 278,000,000 
bushels to feed our allies. The increase 
in barley and rye has been as large in 
proportion. The farmers have produced 
13,600,000 bales of cotton as against 
11,300,000 bales last year. After exporting 
many thousand horses and mules to the 
war zone, the number at home has in- 
creased 454,000. The number of milk 
cows has increased 390,000, other cattl 
2,000,000; sheep 1,300,000, swine, 4,000,000. 
These figures illustrate what labor has done 
on the farm with hundreds of thousands oi 
its most vigorous men in the army and navy. 
What labor has done in producing muni- 
tions, in shipbuilding and other industria! 
lines is an illuminating story of American 
skill and untiring industry, commanding 
the admiration of all people. The average 
production of steel ingots and castings, 
which represents the total steel produc- 
tion, from 1907 to 1916 inclusive, in those 
peace times, was 27,210,181 tons. ‘Ihe 
production in the first year of the war 
mounted up to 45,800,000 tons. The aver 
age production of pig iron from 1907 to 
1916 inclusive, was 27,184,330 tons. In 
the first year of war it increased to 39,000,000 
tons. In 1917 the total coal mined in the 
United States was 654,728,000 tons, as 
against an average of something ov« 
500,000,000 tons for the previous ten years. 
These increases in basic materials are 
even surpassed by the record in the con- 
struction of ships, the production of muni- 
tions and other war material, evidencing 
that labor, reduced by hundreds of thousands 
of enlistments, has surpassed in produc- 
tion the high-water record of. all past 
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history. This, too, in the face of the de- 
sertion of the I. W. W. leaders and certain 
other slackers who took advantage of 
higher wages to reduce the working days, 
failing to realize that every -able-bodied 
man should give himself as continuously 
and effectively in forging the weapons for 
the men in the army and navy as do the 
men in trenches or on the deck of fighting 
ships. 

When war came there were people 
across the seas, and some people with no 
real knowledge of the American men in 
factories, who asked: “ Will labor in America 
meet the test? Will they be ready to make 
the supreme sacrifice?’ Nobody has asked 
that question since organized labor, under 
the leadership of William B. Wilson and 
Samuel Gompers, voiced the Americanism 
of the unions, and expressed as well the 
loyalty of Labor without as well as within 
organizations. ‘The answer is written in 
deeds that none may question. 

There are no distinctions in America in 
devotion to country. The man on. the 
farm, the man in the mines, the man in 


the factory, the man in offices or counting 
house, have by their vigorous response to 


every call since April 6, 1917, proved to 
one another, proved to their land, and 
proved to the whole world that America 
is a union, one and indivisible, a nation of 
one spirit, one mind, and one destiny. 

The tragedy of war has given one com- 
pensation in that all Americans feel that 
they are brothers and that nothing counts 
except the victory that shall give a new 
laith and larger opportunities to men who 
tol, and destroy alike the autocrat of 
privilege along with the autocrat of gov- 
ernment. Labor is fighting against Ger- 
man aggression and against all forms of 
injustice. When that victory is won it 
will have also won its age-long battle 
lor justice—for such rewards for those who 
labor as their skill and toil have earned. 

The world, after peace shall have been 
won will not go back to conditions such 
as existed prior to our entrance into the 
mighty struggle. The people will take 
on new dignity. What labor earns will 
find its way into the pockets of labor. New 
conditions will impose new duties. States- 
m anship of vision will create new oppor- 
tunities for American commerce and guar- 
antee to labor the bread it has earned. 


Political shibboleths that men heeded in 
1916 are as dead as the mummies of Egypt, 
and public men who try to galvanize them 
will be interred in the catacombs that over- 
look Salt River. 

This war is fundamental. Its effect will 
be to change everything. Trade and com- 
merce and finance will seek new and broader 
fields. s Men will set up nobler standards. 

The large returns from farm and factory 
will not go to the few but will be appor- 
tioned to men of brain and brawn in pro- 
portion to the value of their contributjon. 
There will be a more equitable division 
between capital and labor. But no Bol- 
shevikism, no failures to protect alike 
property and labor, no class domination 
that lends itself to injustice or wrong can 
flourish on this continent. Justice pre- 
sides over both the rights of man and his 
rights of property. There will be no place 
in this new world for the leadership either 
of timid men or those who grasp at the 
shadows of issues which the war has rele- 
gated to the scrap-heap. The man who 
prates of doctrines good in an isolated 
country will have empty benches for an 
audience. During the war we have not 
hesitated at any action, however radical it 
was regarded by conservatives in other 
times, that would help to win the war. 
We have employed weapons both ancient 
and modern. Some of our men are wearing 
coats of mail, others are mounting the 
heavens. The javelin of the cave-dweller 
has its place with the latest concoction of 
poisonous gas. Even so, in the new time 
now shortly at hand, our real leaders will 
be those who will not reject a method or a 
principle because it is old or embrace it 
because: it is new. We will prove all 
things in order that we may hold fast 
only to that which is good for a heritage 
to be handed down by the generation that 
stood in its lot in these days and saved the 
civilized world. 

Already the demands of national neces- 
sity have required that we take the rail- 
roads, the telegraph, the telephones and 
the canals. We have abandoned for the 
war, voluntary service and moblized the 
whole country to one end and occupation. 
We have told men what they shall eat 
and what they shall wear and when and 
how much they shall ride. We have 
made transportation on land and sea a 
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virtual monopoly. We have put aside our 
century old fear of entangling alliances with 
European nations. We have had but one 
principle since the President in the halls 
of Congress gave expression to the national 
conviction that the course of the German 
Empire demanded that America must make 
the world safe for democracy. We are en- 
listed with all that we have and are until 
the objects stated by the President shall 
have been achieved. And then—and then 
what?” Will we return to the methods 
and thoughts and policies of pre-war days? 
The man who supposes he will ever again 
live in a world like that which existed 
prior to the war has read history to 
little purpose. We will not be afraid in 
peace to do revolutionary things, seeing 
we have become accustomed to doing them 
during the war. What shape will our 
after-the-war radicalism take? No man is 
wise enough to prophesy; but it is safe to 
say our first and imperative duty here in 
America is to make democracy safe for 
the world. It would be the tragedy of 
tragedies if after our sacrifices to make the 
world safe for democracy, our democracy 
would not be of a brand to bless the world. 
It must be purged of all class distinction, 
of every vestige of privilege, of every 
hoary bearded tradition that fetters justice. 
It must be a democracy such as Jefferson 
formulated, and Lincoln enforced. Its stand- 
ard must be equal rights to all; special privi- 
leges to none. But this generation must 
live in the spirit of Jefferson and Lincoln, and 
not be bound by policies which suited 
their day. We will not be called upon to 
fight primogeniture and the union of church 
and state and foreign control which Jefferson 
successfully opposed. Human slavery, 
which Lincoln ended for the good of both 
races and the glory of his country, no 
longer needs to be opposed. But let us 
not doubt that there will be lions in our path 
tf we tread the hard road of duty. Profiteers 
in war, worse than slackers and cowards, 
will not be easily routed in peace. 

Invoking the spirit of patriotism, giant 
evils will follow this as all others wars. 
Eternal vigilance will still be the price of 
liberty. Men, more careful to preserve 
the status quo of 1914, than to secure 
equal and exact justice will not be wanting. 
There will be as much need for courage to 
fight for real democracy when peace smiles 
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as there is need now to oppose German 
aggression. But the spirit of hostility to 
absolutism will burn strong in the breasts 
of the millions of the young men returning 
victorious from the Rhine. They will 
have cut their way through shell and 
barb-wire to Berlin, and they will come 
back home with the high resolve that 
America shall give them and their fellows 
the kind of country that is worthy of their 
heroism. This is our faith: The heroes of 
today, in the trenches, must be heroic in 
civil life, at the ballot-box and in the halls 
of legislation tomorrow. 

Who will control America for the next 
generation? It will be the men who fought 
on land and sea, delved in the mine, ploughed 
the furrows, built the ships, forged war 
weapons, and in other ways were fully en- 
listed in the war, forgetting ease, comfort, 
profit, remembering only that they were 
enlisted in the war and for the war. Only 
they will be worthy to control America. 
Understand me; I would not be so unjust 
as to give exclusive credit to those who 
wear the uniform of the army or navy, 
or those who are doing the herculean 
labors back of our soldiers and _ sailors. 
We have another class to which we must 
do honor. I refer to the good men and 
women, the boys and girls, who would 
readily take up arms if their country would 
call them, or who would take their places 
by forge and furnace, or in mine or deck, 
were they so assigned, but whose places 
are less conspicuous. Many of these, I 
know, are longing for more emphatic con- 
nection with the war; but let them be 
comforted—if in their daily labors they 
are doing what our country desires them 
to do, and doing it with ail their might, 
they too, deserve the name of patriot. 

The housekeeper at her canning and 
knitting, the father on the downward 
slope of the years, the daughter, the son, each 
has a duty, each a place in this great struggle, 
and the test is after all—not what station 
did one occupy, but did you occupy the 
station where your service was greatest, 
and did you do therein your full duty? 

That world in which we shall live will 
apply the acid test to every man who asks 
trust or confidence. ‘What did you do 
from April 6, 1917, to win the great vic- 
tory?” and woe to the man of strength and 
health who can not say: “I gave myself, 
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my life, my all in the service where the 
Selective Draft placed me.’’ If he can not 
truly say this, it were better for him that 
a mill-stone were hanged about his neck 
and he were cast into the midst of the sea. 

What will these men who have wrought 
well in furnace, or trenches or on the sea do 
when they come into their own? They will 
stand for justice, for law and order. Anar- 
chy, bolshevikism, privilege, predatory busi- 
ness can not escape their wrath. They 
will have a world vision and will demand a 
treaty with all self-governing nations to 
preserve the peace of the world, and will 
maintain a powerful navy to help to en- 
force the decrees of the tribunal they will 
set up. They will continue to enlarge 
the merchant marine so that American 
bottoms will carry American goods and 
exchange products with every nation and 
with all the isles of the sea. They will be 
less concerned as to whether this is by 
‘public or private ownership than with 
securing and enlarging world-wide com- 
merce. The odds are that they will see in 
government ownership and direction, the 
best agency, but they will discard that if 
private ownership insures the best results. 

They will never return to duplication of 
railroad transportation and competition 
in terminals and facilities. All the bene- 
fits which government operation of rail- 
roads have given will be continued, whether 
the railroads are in public or private owner- 
ship. The telephone and telegraph will 
probably be a premanent part of the postal 
service, though the men who will then 
rule America will be open-minded enough 
to discuss the best method of communica- 
tion. The lessons of sanitation, and war 


on drink and immoral disease will insure 
to the civilian population as great care 
and as strenuous effort in the methods 
of prevention and cure as war has taught 
are needed for the men under arms. 

men will have little patience with the how- 
not-to-do-its, and the better-stick-to-the 
old-way apostles and apologists. Men who 
have dug trenches under fire of the enemy, 
stood on destroyers, unafraid when struck 
by torpedoes, endured privation in the 
armies, and toiled to weariness on farm 
and in factory, to win the war—these men 
will base their creed upon the Declaration 
of Independence and the Treaty of Peace, 
and the men who wish to build high walls 
to make an isolated Americ or turn national 
wealth into selfish channels, will be little 
heeded in the forward march as these men 
make America truly democratic, where all 
men have equal opportunity, and where no 
man can take from the mouth of labor 
the bread it has earned, or challenge 
the worth of one who in such a time as this 
did his duty in the cause of mankind. 

In the golden age of the republic now soon 
to dawn, when only men who have made 
sacrifices will be deemed worthy of a seat 
in the council chambers, Labor will come 
into its own. It will not seek anything 
for itself that it has not earned. It will 
ask nothing that will take what belongs to 
others. It will not foregather only with 
men of its own craft, but will keep America 
free from class consciousness and from 
class political action. It will claim for 
itself justice and equality, and will demand 
that all Americans alike shall have no less— 
the equal enjoyment of the birthright of 
all citizens of this free republic. 





LINE UP! 


It ain’t the guns, nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day. 
It ain’t the individuals 
Nor the army as a whole 
But the everlastin’ team work 
Ov every bloomin’ soul. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 





How TO GET COMPLAINTS BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


By Frank P. Wa.sH 
Joint Chairman, National War Labor Board 


Eprtror’s Nore—The National War Labor Board has been set up as the highest gover» 
mental agency for the hearing of disputed questions beiween workers and employers. So 
much doubt exists as to just how to proceed to lodge complaints with the board that Join 
Chairman Walsh was asked to set forth concisely the method of procedure. Mr. Walsh gives 
here a brief guide to workers having complaints which they wish to bring before the Nationa! 


War Labor Board. 


TAKE it for granted that the workers 

understand that the principles for the 

government of industrial relations dur- 
ing the war, proclaimed by President Wilson 
to be the labor policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment, guarantees the worker certain rights, 
to wit: the right of a wage sufficient to 
sustain himself and his family in health 
and reasonable comfort, which means that 
wages should keep pace with the increased 
cost of living; the right to join trade unions 
and to bargain collectively through such 
representatives as the workers may elect; 
equal pay to men and women when doing 
the same work; and the eight-hour day 
where the law requires it and in other cases 
where the welfare, health and comfort of 
the workers make it a necessity. The very 
near future should see these conditions 
extended to every industry in the United 
States. 

The National War Labor Board has been 
established as the agency for applying 
these and other fundamental principles of 


industrial justice to such controversies 
as are properly brought before it. The 
board does not issue general rules and 
regulations but decides each case on its 
merits in the light of these principles. 
The workers should therefore first take 
up “with their employers all questions 
affecting working conditions. Patriotic em- 
ployers are readjusting working conditions 
to conform to these principles without 
being ordered to do so by the War Labor 
Board. ; 


If the employer does not agree to an 
equitable adjustment the workers may eithe: 
present their complaint directly to the War 
Labor Board or request the Secretary oj 
Labor to assign a commissioner of concilia 
tion to the case. It is the duty of this 
conciliator to endeavor to bring the em- 
ployer and the workers together in an agree- 
ment. If he fails to do so, the conciliator 
should then present the matter to the 
National War Labor Board in a formal 
complaint. Blanks upon which this com- 
plaint may be set out will be sent to anyone 
upon request by the Secretary of the Na 
tional War Labor Board, Washington, D. C. 

It is not necessary that the workers be 
organized in order that grievances against 
an employer may be recognized by the 
War Labor Board. It is not necessary that 
all of the workers in a plant join in th 
complaint. ~ 

If ten or more workers present a complaint 
to the National War Labor Board, it wil! 
receive the same considerate attention 
that is given to a complaint made in th 
name of ten thousand workers. In fact. 
the War Labor Board will consider i: 
from the standpoint of all the workers in 
the plant and not merely those who joined 
in the complaint. It is best, of course 
that the complaint be presented by o: 
through a group of the workers duly au- 
thorized to represent their fellows. 

Cases are taken by the War Labor Boar:! 
either on joint submission of workers and 
employers, or if either side refuses to come 
in, then the complaint of the party is served 
upon the other side, with a summons from 
the board, after which it will hear the griev 
ance as set forth and take appropriate 
action. 
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By 
JOHN R. ALPINE 
Acting Editor 


EDITORIALS 


Much of speculation about the probable coming of peace is in the air in 
these days of German retreat and disintegration—much of 
ay en speculation about the time and the form of peace. But 
SHE DEATH! ‘Here is no let-down in the stern business of prosecuting 
war at its hottest and hardest until the moment of victory. 

When the United States lays down its arms to resume the pursuits 
of peace it will be with ‘‘the world made safe for democracy,” for to that end 
we, as a great free people, have pledged our lives and everything material 
that we have. 

When the tide of battle began to turn against the Prussian hordes we 
had for a brief time the picture of Canute, seeking by vainglorious language 
to do what his armies could no longer do. But the Canute pose could not 
continue for long. Then came the Bulgarian surrender and the German 
bid for peace—a bid that sought to gain for Germany through “negotiation” 
what she finds herself unable to gain through force. 

What has followed the message of Maximilian is familiar. Germany 
is not going to win the war through diplomacy after having lost it on the 
battlefield. The prime reason for this is that the allied peoples are deter- 
mined that the Prussian idea shall not survive to menace another generation. 

For Prussianism, in all of its hateful and menacing manifestations there 
is but one route left—complete destruction! 

America went to war for principle alone. Not one thing else is to be 
gained by our country. No material thing entered into our calculation 
when we went to war, and no material thing will cause the balance to swing 
one way or the other in the ending of the war. 

This war is to us a crusade. Its purpose commands all that we are and 
all that we have. Our lives are dedicated to the task laid down for us when 
we unsheathed the sword. Loving peace above all, we went to war so that 
peace hereafter might be a dependable thing, removed from the capricious 
control of men bent upon plunder and aggrandizement. 

We can stop at no half-way point. Our own souls would turn sick 
within us were we to pause one jot this side of the line of complete attain- 
ment in this great struggle. ’ 

We rejoice, devoutly and with profound depth of feeling, in the diplomacy , 
of our President—a diplomacy. that expresses unswervingly our national 
purpose in this hour which is perhaps the most trying hour of all. We under- 
stand thoroughly that as the foe grows weaker and his desire to escape punish- 
ment grows keener, there may be those who will believe victory has been 
secured when it has not been secured. In the last hours of the struggle 
we shall need the firmest resolve, the clearest perception, the fullest grasp 
upon the facts and the finest understanding of the ideals to which we have 
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dedicated ourselves. We must not turn back until we have completed 
this great work that has been given into our hands. 

President Wilson has said this is a people’s war. It is a people’s war— 
a war in which the people’s most precious heritage is at stake. Only in 
the liberty that democracy gives us is there hope for the millions. Only 
through the complete defeat of the Prussian idea can we have liberty for all, 
liberty made safe from attack, liberty in which humanity may find the path 
to a more glorious future. 

Peace! peace! the German Junkers may cry, when there is no peace. 
They may cry peace through their diplomats as their soldiers cry kamerad 
on the battlefield. But it is not Germany and Austria and Turkey who will 
say when and how and why peace is to come, except as they say it in the 
voice of their people and in surrender to the world’s democracies. 

The working people of America love peace dearly. They have lived 
in the ways of peace, dreamed the dreams of peace and done the work of 
peace. They love to build and they hate to destroy that which men have 
built. It is precisely because they love peace and the constructive ways 
of peace, because they are imbued with an idealism begot in freedom, that 
they are implacable in their will to win safety forever for the institutions they 
love and without which they know life to be barren and worthless. 

We reiterate that which has been true from the first—the working 
people of the United States are a solid unit in support of their government 
for the winning of this war to make the world safe for democracy. They 
will not falter in one single step along the way and their pledge holds with 
equal strength, whether victory comes in one month or‘ten years. Without 
victory there is nothing worth while. We must go on to victory—and we 
will go on to victory, proud and glad of our strength in this struggle, proud 
and glad to give as need be for a cause so noble, proud and glad of our nation’s 
inspiring unity. 

We know the course that our great President has marked out for autoc- 
racy to travel. It must go down the hot sands into scorching eternity. 
We of America are agreed upon that. All free people are agreed upon that. 
It is not debatable. It is to be done. Then, to the doing of it until it is 
done. And after that our freedom in safety! 





Not the least of world-significant events of the year will take place on the United 
States-Mexican border on November 13, when the first 
LABOR OF THE = formal pan-American labor conference opens its sessions. 
pe eapoeagomgped The American Federation of Labor has long manifested 
JOINS HANDS ¢ 
a keen interest in developing fraternal relations with 
the labor movements of the other nations on the American continents. The 
history of the development of these relations, and their bearing upon the des- 
tinies of nations, would fill a sizable and most interesting book. But thus 
far these relations have been what might be called formative—perhaps just 
a bit more than tentative; there has been no established relationship, although 
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emissaries have traveled back and forth now and then bearing messages of 
greeting and good will. 

Now, however, comes a chapter in which an entirely new phase of pan- 
American labor relationship is to be chronicled. Delegates from the labor~ 
movements of many American nations will gather to discuss together the prob- 
lems of the workers and to plan mutual helpfulness. From the United States, 
from Mexico, from Cuba, from Porto Rico, from the South American nations, 
delegates will come bearing the credentials of their labor organizations, to 
make what all will hope shall one day be a great pan-American Federation 
of Labor, working mightily for the cause of the working people throughout 
the two continents. 

What has been, let us hope, is but a slight indication of what may be 
for if that is true the future is surely bright. 

It is not the fault of today that in the long years stretching back into the 
past the peoples to the south have hesitated to believe that only altruism came 
out of the north. 

The spirit of America today is in truth the spirit of democracy. It is 
the will of the American people today that democracy shall mean something 
that can be understood and felt in every home. No agency in the United 
States can so adequately interpret this spirit to the people of Latin America 
as the organized working people. And so, in clasping hands with the workers 
to the south, the American trade union movement is serving in the highest 
sense the whole American people—serving, in fact, all of the people of both 
American continents. 

The working people of these American nations are going to come together 
for mutual helpfulness, for mutual understanding, to join thought upon those 
problems that are common to all workers. 

We seek and value interchange of thought today as never before. The 
destinies of peoples are more closely linked. The world is smaller in every, 
sense except the geographical. During the year the American Federation 
of Labor has sent four missions to foreign lands seeking interchange of thought 
and information. It must be the thought everywhere that interchange must 
grow more perfect and frequent. Nothing so makes for trust and under- 
standing; nothing so routs suspicion and undoes distrust. 

The world is shaken with great and terrible doings today; likewise and 
at the same time it is warmed and comforted in the light of wonderful advances 
for human kind. In magnificent fury the people of democracy are tearing 
away the barricades of bondage, while in exaltatiori they rear magnificent 
new edifices of liberty. 

The world is witnessing a welter of death and destruction, and a mar- 
velous surge of creation and idealism. 

The conference on the Rio Grande will be far from European battle fields, 
but its spirit will be in keeping with the spirit of the whole free world that is 
fighting today to keep its freedom and develop it. It will be the spirit of men 
and women working together to make better and fuller and finer the life of 
all humanity, working through mutual trust and understanding and help- 
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fulness, with the utmost of freedom for all and the utmost of cooperation 
among all. 

President Gompers will attend this conference. He will have come from 
a great mission to our heroic allies across the Atlantic. It will be fitting to 
come from Europe to the Rio Grande. No man has had more deeply at heart 
the cause that will find its expression in the coming gathering. 

And so, presently there will be something happening about which his- 
torians will one day write—something of hope and help for the men and women 
who work. 





President Samuel Gompers will be welcomed back to America in a manner 
-_ fitting to the service he has performed while abroad. Repre- 

on po mang E sentatives of American citizenship from every section of 
GOMPERS the country will gather in Chicago Auditorium to welcome 
President Gompers and to hear and take back to their fellow 


citizens the message he will bring from abroad. 

While the date of Mr. Gompers’ return is not known, and could not be 
made public, if it were known, it is expected that he will arrive in America 
some time prior to November 8, the date that has been provisionally fixed 
for the Chicago reception. 

President Gompers has visited Great Britain, France and Italy. He 
has carried the ringing message of American labor to the working people of 
these three great nations. With his colleagues on the mission he has 
attended conferences of international character and importance and parti- 
cipated in the fixing of international labor policies of great moment. He has 
spoken to thousands of the working people of those countries and has 
conferred with their constituted authorities. 

America has sent few men across the Atlantic whose work has been 
watched with greater interest or closer attention to detail. America has 
sent none who has more truly represented the democratic heart and stern 
purpose of this Republic. And none will question the value that has been 
in the work President Gompers has done abroad. What he has had to 
say about the spirit and purpose of American labor must have heartened . 
greatly those to whom his words have been addressed. 

But above that he-has done invaluable work in developing a fuller 
understanding between the working people of the great nations of the 
world. The working people of Great Britain, France and Italy must have 
a clearer understanding of the working people of America than they had 
before. And President Gompers will come back to his homeland to convey 
to its working people a clearer understanding of the problems and trials 
of the working people with whom he has been conferring. 

This work has its great value today in war. It will have a value equally 
great tomorrow in peace, for as we must work together in war to win safety 
for our liberties, so we shall have to go forward tomorrow in common pur- 
suit of those things to which liberty opens the road. In the peace to come 
we will value highly the fullest development of international understanding 
and sympathy and helpfulness among working people. Our peace will 
‘count for most when we know each other and each other’s problems best. 

Samuel Gompers has wrought mightily for war and for peace on this 
visit to the nations across the water. He will bring home an inspiring 

He has served American labor beyond compare and in serving 
labor has served the nation. The nation’s representative men and women 
- will welcome him with genuine gladness. 
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Some years have passed since working people first startled and amazed 
the industrial world by demanding the eight-hour day. 
FOR A REAL Since then industry has undergone the most radical 
EIGHT-HOUR r : , a 
DAY changes. ‘The public conscience also has been quickened 
and standards of right and wrong materially altered. 
At the time America entered the war, the question of the eight-hour day 
still was one over which militant conflict raged, though the necessity for 
it and the all-around advantages derived from its application had ceased 
to be matters of debate among those who had fairly and intelligently studied it. 
The war, however, has compelled a speeding up of rectification along 
many lines and has forced the nation to give definite application to many 
policies and decisions which had until then been more or less matters of con- 
tention in the field of work and practice. 

The test of everything today is service—the most and best of service 
for the welfare of humankind. Automatically that means conditions that 
will enable men and women to give their best in service. Automatically 
jt means a new consideration for the health and happiness and life of men 
and women, and of children. For service is not a matter of a day: Serv- 
ice is a matter of days upon days; a matter of continuous effort and of 
continuous good health, happiness and security. 

So the question of the eight-hour day is today more important to America 
than ever it was. The burden of educating toward and fighting for the eight- 
hour day has, of course, been upon organized labor. And back of every 
development today toward the eight-hour day is the untiring, heroic struggle 
of organized labor to bring about that which it long ago saw as a measure 
of justice which some day must be applied for all who work. 

There has just been written into the history of the struggle for the eight- 
hour day a most significant chapter. This chapter is officially entitled, 
“Opinion by the Umpire,” and was written to support the Umpire’s award 
in the case of the Molders vs. the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., before 
the National War Labor Board. Judge Walter Clark, of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, widely known for his keen and sympathetic in- 
terest in all things that make for a better humankind, wrote the opinion and 
the award. , 

It should be noted carefully that this is not an award for a “ basic eight- 
hour day,” but is a straight, clear-cut award for an actual eight-hour day. 
Judge Clark goes deeply into the case for a shorter workday and puts the 
bulk of the weight upon the need of the human organism for rest from 
toil in order that health and happiness may be preserved. He does not 
neglect the matter of increased productivity in the shorter day, however. 
Both points are brought into the argument when he says: “There is a vast 
body of experience that a ten-hour day shortens the lives of the employes, 
injures their health, and that in point of production there is an increase 
by the substitution of eight hours for a longer period.” 

This opinion by Judge Clark is certain to become one of the vital chapters 
in the long history of the struggle for a shorter workday. That it should 
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be written with the war as its flaming background is one of the features 
that,. while seemingly strange, is really in keeping. with such a great part 
of the trend of events today. 

The opinion and the award follow in their entirety: 


NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 
Docket, No. 37 


MOLDERS VS. WHEELING MOLD & FOUNDRY CO. 
Wheeling, W. Virginia 


OPINION BY THE UMPIRE 
Sept. 16, 1918. 


This cage has been submitted to the board upon the following, ‘‘Agreement entered 
into between the members of Local Union, No. 364, International Molders’ Union of North 
America, and the Foundrymen of Wheeling and vicinity.” 

First: That eight (8) hours constitute a day’s work for all Molders and 
Coremakers. 

Second: That the wage rate be six dollars and fifty cents for the basic eight 
(8) hour working day. 

Third: All overtime shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

Fourth: Sundays and legal holidays, as provided for in the constitution of 
the I. M. U. of N. A. (viz., Memorial Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas and New Year’s Day) be paid for at the rate of double 
time. 


The only controversy presented is as to the meaning of paragraph 1. 

It is clear that that paragraph standing alone would mean the eight (8) hour working 
day beyond which the employes can not be required or permitted to work. Upon the prin- 
ciple that the whole of an agreement should be construed together so that no part shall 
be invalid, section 2 can not be held as substituting a basic eight (8) hour day for the actual 
eight (8) hour day provided by section 1. It is not reasonable to suppose that the em- 
ployes having agreed upon an eight-hour day should by the next rule repeal it, by sub- 
stituting a ten or twelve-hour day for extra compensation. 

The basic eight-hour rule is not an eight-hour day at all but simply a wage agree- 
ment. If the eight-hour day is extended to ten hours then the 50 per cent added pay 
for the two extra hours in effect is an agreement to pay 11 hours wages for ten hours work, 
an increase of 10 per cent. It was doubtless thought that the extra 50 per cent for the extra 
hours would discourage requiring extra hours, but this has not been the result in all cases, 
for in some plants; ten hours from day to day, every day, has been exacted, and in others 
even thirteen hours.a day has been known to be required. The object of the eight-hour 
law is to protect the health and lengthen the lives of employes, which would be seriously 
compromised by an excessive length of the day’s work. 

It has been seriously contended that the “principles’’ adopted by this board de- 
prive it of jurisdiction to enforce an actual eight-hour day. Those principles, however, 
specify that in all cases in which existing law does not require the basic eight-hour day, 
“the question of hours of labor shall be settled with due regard to governmental neces- 
sities and the welfare, health and proper comfort of the workers.” 

President Wilson, in his address before a joint session of the two houses of Congress, 
29 August, 1916, said that “The whole spirit of the time, and the preponderant evidence 
of recent economic experience spoke for the eight-hour day. It has been adjudged by the 
thought and experience of recent years, a thing wpon which society is justified in insisting 
as in the interest of health, efficiency, contentment and a general increase of economic 
vigor. The whole presumption of modern experience would, it seemed to me, be in its 
favor, whether there was arbitration or not, and the debatable points to settle were those 
which arose out of the acceptance of the eight-hour day, rather than those which affected 
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its establishment. I, therefore, propose that the eight-hour day be adopted by the rail- 
road mamagements, and put into practice for the present as a substitute for the existing 
ten-hour basis of pay and service.” And he recommended “‘the establishment of an eight- 
hour day as the legal basis alike of work and of wages in the employment of all railway 
employes who are actually engaged in the work of operating trains in interstate transpor- 
tation.” Congress enacted what is known as the “Adamson Eight-Hour Law” in con- 
sequence. 

Previous to that time the Federal eight-hour law, approved 19 June, 1912, limited 
“the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics employed upon work done for the 
United States, or for any territory or for the District of Columbia,” to eight hours and 
provided that no laborer or mechanic so employed should “be required or permitted to 
work more than eight hours in any one calendar day upon such work.” 

Judge Alschuler, in his decision in the Packing House case, quotes the above ex- 
pression of the President, and says: ‘“The public policy of the eight-hour workday has 
been given oft-repeated sanction by legislation in the majority of the states, as well as 
by Congress, through enactments of various kinds too numerous for specific mention,” 
and quotes the unanimous report of the President’s mediation commission on 9 January , 
1918, which declared “The eight-hour day is the established policy of the country.’’ He 
further said: ‘““The voluminous evidence adduced at the hearing in support of the con- 
tention fer the eight-hour day is in the main logical and convincing, and it is particu- 
larly to be noted that in so far as concerns the general principle of the eight-hour day 
no evidence to dispute it was presented. Indeed,on behalf of the employers it was re- 
peatedly, openly and frankly, admitted that a workday shorter than the ten-hour day 
was desirable. On behalf of the employersand in the presence of their superintendénts 
it was freely stated that they all believed in a shorter workday; that they had said so, 
and that there was no room for argument about it.” There is a vast body of experience 
that a ten-hour day shortens the lives of the employes, injures their health, and that in 
in point of production there is an increase by the substitution of eight hours for a longer 
period. Even if this were not true as to one day, the accumulated fatigue of working 
more than eight hours for a series of days reduces the production below the quantity pro- 
duced by strict adherence to that limit. 

Especially is this so as to the molder’s occupation, the life of whom, working at 9 or 
10 hours per day, subject to the heat and noxious fumes, is said to average not more than 
14 years. In work of this kind, there can be no doubt that greater production will be had 
by the working of an eight-hour day than by working nine or ten hours. 

It is not conclusive, though a subject for consideration, that the majority of the other 
shops in Wheeling and vicinity are working on a nine-hour basis. All betterment has 
come by improving conditions, and not continuing them when bad. Improving con- 
ditions is the object of this proceeding. 

The subject of an eight-hour day is not new, but has been discussed by the general 
public, by writers and public men and governmental officials for many years. The first 
act for an eight-hour day was passed by Congress in June, 1868, and provided “Eight 
hours shall constitute a day’s work for all laborers, workmen and mechanics who may be 
employed by or on behalf of the government of the United States.” This act proved 
ineffective because, for some reason, Congress had failed to impose any penalty for viola- 
tion of the act. More effective laws on the subject were passed and were approved | 
August, 1892, 19 June, 1912, and in the amendment to the Naval Appropriation bil] 
approved 3 May, 1917. The latter amended the statute which had authorized the Presi- 
dent to suspend the eight-hour law “whenever government necessity required it,’ by 
providing that while the President in an emergency could suspend the eight-hour day 
in such case the basic eight-hour day should obtain and overtime should be paid for at 
no less than time and one-half. 

Since that time the President has acted in comformity with the act but his sus- 
pension applies only to the prohibition of working more than eight hours, and does not 
require it. It is still open to the employes to decline to work longer than eight hours, 
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and in event of a difference with their employers to submit the matter to the National 
War Labor Board. 

The railroad employes, from coast to coast, nearly 500,000 in number, are now operating 
on the basis of the eight-hour day. The same is true of the coal-mining industry, the packing 
industry, the news print industry, the garment industry, in government construction, 
and in the htmber mills and saw mills of the great Northwest. 

It may be that there are industries where it is still necessary to use a longer work- 
day than eight hours during the duration of the war, but it does not seem that in consid- 
eration of the conditions that more than eight hours should be exacted in the work that 
a molder has to perform. 

It is the consensus, as President Wilson stated, of students of the subject, that the max- 
imum production is to be had by the adoption of the eight-hour day; and that the pres- 
ervation of the health and the lives of the employes will be promoted by that limitation. 

The employers have, as a rule, patriotically given full aid to the prosecution of the 
war by placing their splendid plants and their highly skilled chiefs at the service of the 
government. The employes, as a rule, have also, with the same patriotism, yielded the 
eight-hour limitation wherever it has been necessary to speed up production for the 
government. The former have received great increase in profit. The latter have con- 
tributed an increase in the hours of labor, and vast numbers of men to fill our armies. The 
former have received from the government; the latter have given to it. They should 
not be asked to do so, beyond the necessity of the occasion. 

The “Census of Manufacturers” for 1914, page 482, shows more than 7,000,000 
jndustrial employes, of whom not more than 12 per cent were under the eight-hour day. 
This number has since been increased considerably, but not as rapidly as would have 
been the case but for the emergency of the war. Statistics also show that while Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand have frankly adopted the eight-hour day limit in all their indus- 
tries, in this country the average is still above that figure. This is largely due to the fact 
that in the southern mill industry the limit is still 60 hours per week and in the northern 
mills 54 hours. 

This, however, is no reason why more than eight hours should be required of the 
molders, whose trade exacts greater fatigue and exposure to noxious and dangerous fumes. 

That the country has not yet reached the eight-hour day in all cases is no reason 
why in this case it should not be upheld. Indeed it may be well considered that as the 
world, and especially all free countries are “‘on their way” to the adoption of the eight- 
hour law, might it not be for the interests of the employers frankly to accept it, and avoid 
the constant struggle for its attainment by settling the question once for all. 

When industries were on a small scale and the employer and the employe worked 
together, face to face, the fellow-servant doctrine was created by the courts which exempted 
the employer from liability for injury inflicted upon an employe by the negligence of his fel- 
low-servarit, upon the ground that the servant contracted with a knowledge of the character 
of his co-employes. This became absurd when there were thousands of employes en- 
gaged in the same employment, but it has required statute after statute to change the 
judge-made law which had exempted the employer. 

In like manner, until very recently, and until changed by statute, the courts held 
that if an employe contributed in any degree by his own negligence to the injuries he sus- 
tained, he could not recover. For this there has now been substituted by an enlightened 
statute the provision that the damage shall be apportioned, and that the business shall 
bear part at least of the loss and the crippled employe shall not bear it all, or his destitute 
wife and children, in case of his death. For the same reason an employe, one of many 
thousands, is unable to contract on equal terms, either as to hours cf labor, or rate of wages, 
or proper sanitation, with the employers of vast numbers of men. The law must step 
in and require protection in these paticulars of its citizens against injury to their health 
or shortening of their lives by the fatigue of excessive hours, inadequate wages, and lack 
of sanitary provisions. 

By the introduction of machinery and numerous inventions, production has been 
jmcreased many fold, in some cases a thousand fold. It is not just that the profit accruing 
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therefrom shall go to the employers alone, without the employes receiving a fair share 
of the vastly increased profits. ; 

In Pressly vs. Yarn Mill, 138 N. C., 424, it was said by this writer: ‘‘The law is 
not fossilized. It is a growth. It grows more just with the growing humanity of the age 
and broadens ‘with the process of the suns.’ Labor is the basis of civilization. Let it 
withhold its hand, and the forests return and grass grows in the silent streets. Not so 
long since, in England, labor unions were indictable as conspiracies. The wages of laborers 
were fixed by officers appointed by capital, and it was indictable for a laborer to ask or 
receive more. There was no requirement that employers should furnish safe appliances, 
no limitations as to hours of labor, no age limit. With the era of more just legislation 
in this country and England, and elsewhere, shortening the hours of labor, forbidding 
child labor, requiring sanitary provisions and safe appliances, labor has been encouraged, 
and the progress of the world in a few years has more than equalled that of all the centuries 
that are dead. Justice to the laborer has been to the profit of the employer. The courts 
should not be less just than the laws.”’ - 

While an eight-hour day is stipulated for in paragraph 1 of the agreeement, there 
are emergencies likely to occur when for a brief period that limit may be exceeded. But 
the protection of the eight-hour day will amount to nothing if it rests with the employer 
alone to declare the emergency. The fifty per cent allowed for overtime is too small a 
penalty in view of great profits that may arise. It is true that what is “an emergency’”’ 
can be and has been defined. Still it rests with the employer to declare that the facts 
place the demand within the definition of an emergency. Such emergencies can ordinarily 
be met by the adoption of the three-shift system or an increase in machinery. It is better 
that the machinery should be worn out than the bodies of the employes: Man passes 
through this world but once, and he is entitled in the language of the great Declaration 
to some “enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It has been suggested, as some protection against the abuse of constantly exceeding 
the limitation of hours by the employer declaring in his judgment ‘‘an emergency”’ to exist 
that such extra days should be limited to three days in the week. This would only be 
a very partial remedy, for if the employe is overworked three daysin the week his prod- 
uct will not only fall off during those days, but also during the remaining days of the week. 
A better plan would seem to be a provision that the employer shall appoint a standing 
committee of two, and the employes a similar committee of two, and as the burden of 
establishing an emergency is upon those who assert it; the eight-hour limitation should 
not be exceeded unless at least three members of the joint committee of four agree that 
there is an emergency justifying working overtime. This would avoid also the objec- 
tion that if there was only one member of the committee on each side, faction opposition 
by the representative of labor might prevent operation even when there was an emergency 
requiring it. 

For these reasons the following is 

THE AWARD 


The molders employed by the Wheeling Mold & Foundry Co., at. Wheeling, W. 
Virginia, shall not be required or permitted.to work more than eight hours within any day _ 
of twenty-four hours, except in cases of emergency, and then under the following terms 
and conditions: 

1. Overtime work shall be paid for at the rate of time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of eight hours, with double time for Sundays and holidays. 

2. The question whether or not an emergency exists, together with the length of 
time over which such emergency may extend, and the number of extra hours per day, 
shall be determined by agreement between the management and the working molders in 
the shop. 

3. For the purpose of effectuating the agreement mentioned in paragraph 2, a 
permanent committee of four persons is hereby created, two of whom shall be designated 
by the management of the plant and two by the working molders in the shop, the assent 
of at least three of whom shall be necessary for permission to work more than eight hours 
im any day of twenty-four hours. 
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4. INTERPRETATION OF AWARD.—For the purpose of securing a proper interpre- 
tation of this award, the Secretary of the National War Labor Board shall appoint an 
examiner, who shall hear any difference arising in respect to the award between the parties 
and promptly render his decision, from which an appeal may be taken by either party 
to the National War Labor Board. Pending such appeal, the decision of the examiner 
shall be binding. 


16 September, 1918. 
WALTER CLARE, 


Umpire. 


A great part of the industrial directorate appears to feel today that the 
demand for an eight-hour day has been met when the “basic” eight-hour 
day has been installed. That is not the case. As a matter of fact the ‘‘ basic” 
eight-hour day is not necessarily an eight-hour day at all. It may only bea 
measure for the computation of wages, and in most cases it is little more 
than that. Under a lessened demand for industrial output the overtime 
charge may serve as a sufficient deterrent for work beyond the eight-hour 
limit, but conditions are such today that ‘“‘emergencies” are found readily 
for exacting ten and more hours of work. 

Judge Clark meets this situation ably and thoroughly. He provides 
that the management and the workers in the shop shall jointly determine 
when there is an emergency that requires a lengthened workday. 
This is progress toward industrial democracy, and progress that will be 
welcomed, not alone by the workers, but by all citizens who understand 
the trend of the time and who are in sympathy with true democracy. 

It is the opinion of the vast body of American workers that the eight- 
hour day ought to be a reality. Itis the opinion of the workers, that, while 
all are willing to strain every nerve for the national cause in the great 
war, there must be no advantage of the situation taken to impose a burden 
upon the workers for any purpose except one definitely having to do with 
the winning of the war. Gain for employers at the expense of the workers 
must not be made under the guise of winning the war. All who sincerely 
wish our war effort to be most effective and who wish to conserve the health 
and life of American workers will hope that the provision for a shop board 
to determine when emergencies exist will prove effective. 

With Judge Clark’s pleading for an eight-hour law we shall have some 
difference of opinion. For his admirable and scholarly presentation of 


the case for an eight-hour day we have complete admiration. That his 
act in rendering this opinion and its accompanying award has materially 
advanced our national progress toward the eight-hour day, there can be no 
question. He has set down a marker on the road of progress. In the midst 
of the world’s great conflagration we find the good and the true and the 
right going toward greater glory and permanency; we find the false and 
the wrong and the inglorious being consumed in the flames of the world’s 
righteous wrath. 

The eyes of man look toward tomorrow’s sun, demanding a new light 
and a new warmth; the brain of man looks toward tomorrow's dawn, grasping 
a new concept; the soul of man yearns for a new freedom in the tomorrow 
toward which the eye looks and for which the brain plans. This universal 
expectation will not be denied. And it is by such markers as this just laid 
down by Judge Clark that we know they are not to be denied. 
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FROM NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Carpenters and Joiners 
Frank Duffy—We have had an increase of 
30 members during the month and have expended 
$45,379.65 for 259 death benefits. 


Cutting Die and Cutter Makers — 
Leonard S. Rants.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 10 locals and has a total membership of 
200. State of employment is good. We have had 2 
deaths and as a result thereof have expended 


$200. 
Fire Fighters 
Wm. A. Smith—Our organization is composed 
of 132 locals, which includes 16 new locals, and 
has a total membership of 12,230. Sixteen unionists 
and six non-unionists are on strike in Oak Park, 
Illinois. State of employment is fair. 








Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould—Our organization is composed 
of 19 locals and has a total membership of 893. 
We have had 2 deaths resulting in an expenditure 
of $1,000. State of employment is fair. _Scale 
for time work has been increased to 50 cents per 
hour, and other minor adjustments have been 
made in connection with the production of certain 
classes of goods. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L,. Morrison—Our organization is com- 
posed of 86 locals, which includes one new local 
formed in Nevada, Missouri, and has a total mem- 
bership of 6,000. Strikes have been on in Blooming- 
ton, Illinois 14 weeks, and Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, 4 weeks, for the purpose of gaining recognition of 
the unions and signing of agreements carrying 
increase in wages. Three hundred and seventy- 
five unionists, and 11 non-uniorlists are involved. 
The controversies are still pending. The War 
Labor Board has interested itself in the strike in 
Bloomington. Our members have agreed to abide 
by the decision of the board, but the lauadry 
owners have so far refused to do so. Our local 
union in Tacoma, Washington, has succeeded in 
having an agreement signed establishing a min- 
imum wage of $14 per week for women workers; 
also our local union in Olympia, Washington, 
has established a minimum of $15 per week for 
women workers. State of employment is fair. 


Lithographers 


Jas. M. O Connor.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 40 locals,and has a total membership of 
5,454 members. We have had 4 deaths, resulting 
in an expenditure of $1,600. State of employ- 
ment is good. 


Masters, Mates, and Pilots 


M. D. Tenniswood.—Our organization is com- 
posed of 40 locals and has a total membership of 
6,500. 

Mine Workers 


Wm. Green.—Our organization has been increased 
by 50 locals and 6,669 new members, thus making 
our international composed of 3,873 locals with a 
total membership of 428,781—8,443 of this amount 
including our Canadian membership. 


Molders 
Victor Kleiber—Our organization is composed 


of 422 locals and has a total membership of 50,000. 
State of employment is good. 
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Print Cutters 


Wm. H. Parr.—Our organization is composed 
of 5-locals and has a total membership of 395. 
Twelve members have been unemployed, causing an 
expenditure of $84 per week. 


Railway Mail Association 


Wm. Collins—Our organization is composed 
of 119 locals and has a total membership of 13,051, 
which includes 8 new members. We have had 2 
deaths and $6,303 has been expended caring for 
56 disabled members. Effective July 1, 1918, a 
wage imcrease averaging about 15 per cent was 
granted, and legislation has been enacted improving 
the hours and working conditions of about 10 per 


cent. 
Telegraphers, Railroad 


“Cc. B. Rawlins—Our organization is composed 
of 170 locals, and has a total membership of 45,000 
which includes 2,000 new members. State of 
employment is good. 


Weavers, Wire 


Bradley—Our organization is com- 
$ tocals and has a membership of 330. 


employment is good. 


Chas. 
State of 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ARKANSAS 


Phoenix.—C. E. Tracy: 

’ Painters, electricians, plasterers and plumbers 
have increased wages $1 per day. Newly organized 
meatcutters and butcher workmen have secured 
increase in wages and reduction in hours. Bakers 
and railway carmen have organized. There is no 
unemployment. 

Little Rock—R. A. Pettefer: 

Carpenters have organized at Conway fand 
Searcy, this state, and have adopted a wage- 
scale of 50 cents per hour, which is a 10 per 
cent increase. Employment is steady. 


CALIFORNIA 


Richmond.—Fred W. Heckman: 

Railway clerks and freight handlers have ‘or- 
ganized. is no unemployment. 

~Taft.—P. E. Gilmore: 

A large number of people participated in the 
Labor Day celebration, and speaking, sports, 
and dancing helped to make the day a success in 
this oil field. We have eight 100 per cent unions 
in our field. are many idle men in the 
district and more are coming daily. 

Visalia. —Frank C. Hunt: 

Work in the building line is closing down duc 
to the rulings of the Defense Council, and mechanics 

are working in the fruit harvest. Automobile 
prec ms have organized. 
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The chef has many resources 
entirely out of the reach of the 
housewife—but everybody can 
get Mazola. Use Mazola in- 
stead of butter, lard or “frying 
fats,’ and you have discovered 
the secret of serving your 
fried foods crisp, delicate and 
digestible. 


Mazola is perfectly delicious on 
salads—with a delicate flavor 
that many prefer to olive oil, 
and is less than half the cost. 
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IDAHO 


Boise.—R. H. Park: 

Through arbitration over one hundred street 
and electric railway employes, including car bam 
men and car cleanefs, received an increase in wages 
ranging from 45 cents to 65 cents per day. The 
company states proportionate increases will be 
givén to all other employes. 

Pinckneyville —W. G. Schwetzler: 

Federal Labor Union No. 16273, has been formed 
Employment is steady. 

Rockford.—Art E. Johnson: 

Local No. 75, Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers, 
Brass and Silver Workers’ Union of North America, 
has been formed. Employment is steady. 


INDIANA 

Evansville—Emil Levy: 

City firemen who recently organized, received 
an increase of 50 cents per day, effective October | 
Express drivers and city policemen have organized. 
Employment is steady. 

New Albany.—Louis P. Lamke: 

Millmen’s union with a charter membership 
of 107 has been formed, and street carmen have 
organized. Employment is steady. Most. all 
the manufacturers have increased wages, in the 
hope, it is believed, of checking organization. 

Richmond.—W. C. Keplinger: 

Roundhouse and training camp for auto me- 
chancis are under construction. About 12 locals 
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have been formed in the last two months. Em- 


ployment is fairly steady. 
IOWA 


Cedar Rapids—F. A. Canfield: 

Wages of unorganized workers have been raised 
by all employes in what appears to be an attempt 
to keep them from organizing. Employes in a 
local packing house have organized. Federal Labor 
Union has been formed at Belle Plaine, and other 
locals have been formed all over the state. 

Ottumwa.—Frank Mahon: 

Local terminal company raised scale of carpenters 
from 60 cents to 70 cents per hour. Employ- 
ment is steady, and all mechanics are being em- 
ployed on war work in all crafts. 

Sioux City—LaVern Merriman: 

Plumbers and steamfitters secured an increase 
in wages from 67} cents to 85 cents per hour; 
carpenters increased wages to 70 cents, this scale 
to be augmented to 75 cents per hour, November 1; 
painters also raised their scale from 60 to 75 cents 
per hour. Employment is steady. 

Waterloo.—Leon A. Link: 

All crafts employed in the Illinois Central Railway 
shops have secured advance in wages through 
organization. Printing trades have been granted 
war bonuses secured through solicitation by the 
various unions. Barbers have secured increase in 
prices due to raise in prices of hair cuts to 50 cents, 
shaves 20 cents, etc., by employers. The molders 
are still on strike in several local foundries and the 
foundry owners are going as far east as Pennsyl- 
vania to secure molders, telling them that the 
strike is off. All skilled railway crafts organized 
and affiliated with Central Labor Union. Un- 
skilled workers employed in the Illinois Central 
Railway shops are being organized into a Federal 


Labor Union. 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago.—Wm. Hannon: 

Two thousand employes, comprising machinists, 
boilermakers, blacksmiths, sheet metal workers, 
railway carmen and electricians, through conference 
signed an agreement with the Chicago and Great 
Western Railroad, establishing the eight-hour day 
with increased wages. Machinists have organized 
at Indiana Habor, Indiana. 

Chicago.—Frank D. Palzkill: 

Much overtime is being worked in all post 
offices dite to the shortage of experienced clerks, 
as Many resignations have been handed in of 
competent clerks who have left through the higher 
wage-scale being paid outside. Total of 45 clerks 
have organized in Streator, Danville, Bloomington 
and Joliet, Illinois. Employment is steady. 


Danville —Chas. G. Voigt: 

Railway clerks and maintenance of way employes 
have organized. Employment is steady. 

Gillespie —Wm. Willard: 

We have a kome mine that has just started 
operations, at which a large number of men are 
being employed. Our different mine locals are 
doing good work for the Red Cross. Employ- 
ment is steady. 

Granite City —E. G. Galloway: 

Employes in a local metal company, as well as 
in a local foundry have organized, and grievances 
have been placed before the National War Labor 
Board. Employment is steady. 

Mt. Vernon.—C. T. Wicks: 

About 40 men walked out of a local plant for 
more wages and after a few days their demand 
was granted. Employment is not steady, except in 
the local car factory. 

Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

There has been a marked improvement in wages, 
hours and conditions of several crafts during the 
past two months. Labor day was celebrated 
in Springfield, notwithstanding a heavy rain, 
which prevented the parade. All the other ex- 
ercises were carried out. The net proceeds of the 
Labor Day Fund, after all expenses were paid, 
were turned over to the Sangamon County Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, which amounted to 
over $1,000, as the gift of organized labor of Spring- 
field. 


KANSAS 


Fort Scott— G. B. Davis: 

Conditions of common labor have improved 
through organization. We are demanding the 
union label everywhere. Federal Labor Union 
has been formed, and hotel and restaurant employes 
have organized. Employment is steady. 

Leavenworth.—Chas. Hamlin: 

Flour, cereal and mill employes have organized. 
Employment is steady. 


KENTUCKY 


Paducah.—H. S. Thixton: 

Eight hours as a standard workday is pretty 
well established here. Employment is steady 
and there are more openings than men to fill them. 
Colored musicians have organized: 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles —T. C. Price: 

All building trades have received 25 per cent 
increase im wages. Unorganized workers are 
realizing more and more the benefits of organization. 
There is no unemployment. 
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Portland.—Edward H. Sylvester: 

Wages have been increased from 55 to 65 cents 
per hour the past month, owing to the wage paid 
in the shipyards which is 70 cents per hour. The 
government has established an employment office 
here. Firemen have organized. Employment is 


steady. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Maynard—Thomas A. Breck: 

Union of textile workers in Waltham, Mass- 

achusetts, has been organized with over 200 mem- 
bers. Employment is steady. 

Worcester —John L. Sullivan: 

Machinists’ Union, and local of clerks are taking 
in new members every meeting. Local of pro- 
vision clerks has been formed with about 200 
members. City of Worcester passed $3 minimum 
for city laborers. There is no unemployment 
and every employer is putting on all the help 
he can get. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Geo. E. Bouck: 

Fifteen motormen and conductors on an inter- 
urban line from here to Grand Rapids have or- 
ganized. Due to the efforts of organized labor, 
improvements in wages, hours and conditions 
have been gained in nearly all industries. We 
had a very successful Labor Day celebration at a 

Employment has never been more 


Kalamazoo.—Truxton Talbot: 

One hundred and twenty-three new members 
have been added to the machinists’ local in the 
past ten days. City fire fighters have organized, 
and federal union of policemen has been formed. 
Employment is steady. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis —Lynn Thompson 

August was the banner month nth for Minneapolis— 
over 2,000 members were added to the ranks of 
organized labor. Labor Day was enthusiastically 
celebrated with over 20,000 in line. Elevator 
employes by organization advanced their scale 
from 35 cents to 50 cents per hour; also gas makers, 
who recently organized, secured an increase of $1 


per day. Fourteen hundred flour mill workers, 
114 gas makers, scrap iron workers, washer and 
pit men on railroad work, and street carmen have 


organized. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson.—I. R. Gerrard: 

In this section organized labor is at last be- 
coming recognized as a factor in the adjustment 
of wages. Local of laundry workers has been 
formed. Employment is steady. 

Laurel—E. A. Chapman: 

Local plant is still holding their men out. Local 
of railroad helpers has been organized. Employ- 
ment is fair and canning factory is being built. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin.—J. T. McKee: 

Wages have been stabilized to some extent by 
a shortage of man-power. The mines have been 
idle for some time but are opening up as labor 
can be secured. Powder plants and machine 
shops have increased forces. Organization among 
all classes of workers is good at this time. Main- 
tenance of way employes and railway clerks have 


organized. 
MONTANA 


Billings —Frank Lockwood: 

Work in all branches is fair and harvesting 
and threshing, which will last about a month, 
is taking up all surplus labor at present. A sugar 
factory has opened. Purchase of union labeled 
goods is urged continuously. Teamsters organized 
about two months ago. 

Missoula.—C. A. English: 

Flour and cereal workers gained the eight-hour 
day with time and one-half for overtime after a 
lockout of three days. Employment is not steady. 

Omaha.—Wm. A. Chrisman: 

Eight hours is almost universal in all crafts; 
some gains have been made in this direction in 
Lincoln, and several crafts have been granted 
increased wages. Employment is steady in all 
lines except building. Policemen and firemen have 


organized. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord.—Thomas A. Foley: 
City employes received an increase of 25 cents 
per day; railroad employes also received an ad- 
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vance. Through the efforts of the Central Labor 
Union, Labor Day was a great success. Railroad 
laborers have organized. Employment is steady. 

Lebanon.—Albert M. Lavigne: 

Thirty girls employed in an overall factory at 
West Lebanon have become members in Local 
No. 90, United Garment Workers of America, 
at Lebanon. There is no unemployment. 


NEW JERSEY 


Carlstadt—Wm. J. Reinhardt: 

Machinists have made gains and two concerns 
have recognized the basic eight-hour day. Em- 
ployment is comparatively steady, though there is 
some unemployment among the masons. Lacka- 
wanna system practically 100 per cent organized. 
Machinists’ Lodge has been formed at Hackensack. 

Jersey City—Wm. F. Kavanagh: 

Waiters in organized houses secured an increase 
in wages of $3 per week and reduced hours of labor 
two hours per day. Teamsters in Hudson County 
gained increases wherever organized of $2 and $3 
per week. Tenants’ League is being formed to 
fight rent profiteering and city officials are cooperat- 
ing. City firemen have organized. Employment is 
steady. 

Vineland.—A. J. Dean: 

At May’s Landing a local loading company has 
agreed to pay double time for all overtime in excess 
of eight hours. Employment is steady and govern- 


ment work is opening up at Pedrick Town, New 


Jersey. 
NEW YORK 


Buffalo.—August Molter: 

All factories where articles 6f war are made, 
such as clothing manufacturing concerns, machine 
shops, shipyards, etc., are very busy.. Chauffeurs 
and railroad station employes have organized. A 
local of car workers has been formed. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington.—G. H. Stone: 

Employment is steady and forces are daily in- 
creased at the shipyard. Retail clerks have or- 
ganized. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Grand Forks—Peter Morgan: 

Plumbers and steamfitters have been granted 
an increase of 10 cents per hour, union shop, and 
eight hours per day; Typographical Union No. 
311, also received an increase of $3.50 per week. 
Employment is steady in all lines except in the 
building trades. The Grand Forks American 
is a new daily paper which was started September 30. 
Union Label League has been formed. 


OHIO 


Byesville—C. H. Grabham: 

The newly organized Central Labor Union at 
Cambrdige, Ohio, celebrated Labor Day by having 
one of the biggest parades ever held in Cambridge. 
Fully 10,000 workers and their families were in 
attendance, and all labor unions, lodges, Red Cross 
etc., participated in the parade. The service 
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flag of the United Mine Workers of America, which 
is the largest service flag in the country, was also 
used in the parade. The Central Labor Union has 
been waging a fight against non-union goods 
and by its activity in this direction has created a 
demand for goods with the union label. 

Hamilton— Chas. E. Vaughn: 

Machinists are about all organized. At every 
lodge meeting new members are taken in. Foundry 
employes have organized. Plumbers, who were 
on strike 4 weeks, are now receiving scale of 75 and 
80 cents per hour. Employment is steady in all 
trades and good wages are being paid. 

Portsmouth——James Jackman: 

Shoe cutters and Norfolk and Western railway 
clerks have organized. Employment is slack at 
present. 

Steubenville —A. C. Johnston: 

Firemen and engineers employed at the city 
water works have received an increase in wages. 
Employment is steady, and there is a scarcity of 
men. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthwaite: 

A fitting tribute was paid to organized labor 
when several hundred union workers from this 
city, as well as East Liverpool, headed by a large 
band traversed the streets in the first Labor Day 
parade which has been held here in several years. 
Despite the fact that many workers were compelled 
to remain at their tasks owing to the necessity 
of continuous labor for the successful prosecution 
of the war, the day was fittingly observed by those 
who were able to come out and appear in parade. 
Following the parade base ball games were held and 
an interesting program of contests and sporting 
events was carried out. Employment is steady. 


OKLAHOMA 


Bartlesville—C. W. Couzins: 

International Hod Carriers and Building La- 
borers’ Local Union, No. 51, raised their scale 
from $3.80 and $4 per day to $4.80 and $5 per 
day. Employment is steady and local construc- 
tion is being carried on to some extent. Organized 
labor, fraternal orders, civic societies and citizenry 
of Bartlesville, assisted by the labor unions, lodges 
and citizens of surrounding cities, observed Labor 
Day in an appropriate manner with a large parade, 
public addresses, base ball game, swimming contests 
for which War Savings Stamps were given as prizes, 
and band concert. 

Blackwell.—Neal Culley: 

Local of mine, mill, and smeltermen has been 
organized with about 150 members. Local work 
is rapidly shutting down and men are going to 
government industries. 

Tulsa.—G. E. Warren: 

Two locals of International Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes have been formed. 
Employment is steady. 


OREGON 


Bend.—Ray R. Canterbury: 

Beginning August 1, the Loyal Legions of Loggers 
and Lumbermen, through Colonel Disque, cut 
the wages of common labor 25 cents per day for 
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new men or men who change. They have also 
taken the power of settling wages and other ques- 
tions out of the hands of the International Union 
of Timber Workers. Musicians have organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Portland.—G. A. Von Schriltz: 

Puget sound Telephone Company, Everett, 
Washington, granted an increase in wages from 
$4.75 per day to $6 per day. There is no un- 
employment. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Allenitown.—Howard Ellis: 

Electrical workers have raised their scale from 
45 cents to 62} cents per hour. Boilermakers 
now have over 100 members, and structural steel 
workers have organized. Employment is steady 
and all plants are running full force. 

Easton.—Jules Bloch: 

Skilled machinists in local shop are receiving 
45, 55 and 65 cents per hour. Central Labor 
Union started an ambulance fund campaign and 
is also part in the Fourth Liberty Loan 
drive. Blacksmiths and loom fixers have organized. 
Employment is steady. 

Lancaster —M. G. Evans: 

Trolley men, machinists, boilermakers and 
polishers have organized. Employment is steady. 
The Lancaster Label League is forging ahead 
creating a good demand for the label. 

Wilkes-Barre. —John J. Yonhon: 

Tailors gained an increase of 15 per cent in wages, 
also butchers an increase of 5 cents per hour, 
making scale 40 cents per hour for 10-hour day. 
Local shovel works granted 10 per cent increase in 
wages voluntarily. Arrangements are being made 
for the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. Some 
mills have improved health conditions for workers. 
Stationary steam engineers have organized. Em- 
ployment is steady and more women are entering 
industry. 

York.—J. B. Aumen: 

Voluntary increases in wages have been granted 
in ‘several of the machine shops. All organi- 
zations are increasing memberships. Linemen 
and patternmakers have organized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


TENNESSEE 


Jellico.—Van Bittner: 

Workers in several mines have organized and 
were granted the eight-hour day. Employes in a 
local plant have asked government investigation 
because of violation of the War Labor Board’s 
decision not to discharge men for joining the union. 
Employment is steady. An appeal has been 
issued to the officers and members of local unions 
of District No. 19, United Mine Workers of America, 
urging the purchase of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
bonds and asking each member of the organization 
in this district, including all organizers and district 
officials, to donate one day’s wages to the dis- 
trict organization for the purpose of buying Liberty 
Bonds and placing same to the credit of District No. 
19. All local unions are asked to give as liberal 
donations as possible from the local union funds. 
The donation of the day’s wage is purely voluntary 
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and the appeal has met with complete success 
Fourteen local unions of the United Mine Workers 
of America have been formed. 


TEXAS 


Beaumont.—I. Ross: 

As a result of walkout wages in one shipyard 
have been increased from 30 to 40 cents per hour 
minimum. A new shipyard has opened, paying a 
minimum of 30 cents per hour. Colored rep- 
resentatives have bzen appointed on some of the 
labor boards. Refinery and shipyard workers have 
organized. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Operations are under way for the construction 
of barracks for student training camp at Howard 
Payne College, and carpenters’ local No. 1363 
has agreed to the open shop. Local of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes has been organized. Employment is 
steady. 

Dallas.—Frank Swor: 

Linemen at Fort Worth secured one dollar per day 
increase as a result of strike. Stockyard electricians 
and Bell telephone employes have organized in 
the same city. Employment is steady and the 
Union Label League is very active in encouraging 
use_of the label. 

Galveston.—J. S. Lewis: 

Through the efforts of organized labor, wages 
are gradually increasing and conditions are be- 
coming better each day. Employment is not 
steady. Locals of marine railroad men and laundry 
workers have been formed. ‘ 

Houston.—R. L. Johnson: 

Hodcarriers and building laborers gained an 
increase in wages from 12 to 1334 cents per hour. 
Freight house workers have organized, and colored 
local of shipyard workers has been formed. Em- 
ployment is steady in all lines. 

Mart.—J. J. Sansom: 

All common labor on railroads was granted a 
substantial increase in wages by. the Director 
General of Railroads. Employment is steady. 

San Antonio.—Frank J. Hopkins: 

Organized labor of San Antonio celebrated 
Labor Day with a successful demonstration, 
assisted by the military and 48 different organiza- 
tions. We have formed a fire fighters’ local which 
is practically 100 per cent organized. Colored 
workers of this city are beginning to realize the 
benefits of organization; railroad shep helpers, 
car cleaners, etc., have organized. The painters 
asked for an increase from $5 to $6 per day which 
was at first refused by the master painters, but 
the majority have now signed the contract. The 
bakers’ union working under deplorable conditions, 
presented a contract to the master bakers asking 
for an increase from $13.50 and $16 to $19 and 
$28 per week, and a reduction of hours from 12 to 
18 per day to 9, which was refused. The matter 
was brought to the attention of the National 
War Labor ‘Board, and through a Board of Arbi- 
tration a majority vote was given in favor of the 
bakers’ union. Employment is not very steady. 

Temple —Robt. McKinley: 

Carmen, maintenance of way employes, ma- 
chinists, boilermakers, and blacksmiths have or- 
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ganized. There is practically no unemployment. 

Waco.—B. F. Shearod: 

Labor Day was celebrated with a patriotic 
parade and public speaking. A Label League has 
been organized with 23 members. 

Wichita Falls——Jack Prather: 

Painters and paperhangers have secured an 
increase in wages amounting to 10 cents per hour, 
thus augmenting scale to $6.40 per 8 hours. The 
newly elected mayor holds membership in a local 
union. Waitresses have organized. 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News.—A. Goode: 

Railroad employes have been granted an in- 
crease and the eight-hour day. Employment is 
steady. 

Portsmouth.—Jas. H. Wilson: 

Through the Wage Adjustment Board several 
trades have received an increase of 1 cent per hour 
in the Norfolk Navy Yard since July 1 Em- 
ployment is steady and there is a scarcity of labor 
in all trades, both skilled and unskilled. The 
Portsmouth Central Labor Union has a live label 
committee in the field. 

Richmond,—James Brown: 

Wages have been raised to a large per cent. 
Employment is steady and the new power plant 
which has recently started operations is still taking 
on employes both men and women. Freight 
handlers have organized. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma.—H. Roy Harrison: 

Retail clerks are making considerable progress, 
having signed up several drug stores and one 
large department store. Sheet metal workers 
received an increase to $1 an hour after strike 
lasting 5 days. Employment is steady. 

Yakima.—B. M. Williams: 

Machinists received voluntary increase in wages. 
Effective November 1, minimum wage for women 
has been advanced to $13.20 per week. ‘Teamsters, 
fruit workers, cooks, and waiters have organized. 
Employment is steady. Effective work is being 
accomplished by the Ladies’ Label League. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Adamston.—D. W. Hannis: 

Teamsters improved wages through strike which 
was settled in their favor; miners’ contracts have 
been signed and all mines are operating. Government 
employment office is demanding unskilled labor. 
This district is in need of skilled, as well as unskilled, 
labor. Rig builders have organized. 

Clarksburg. —S. F. Guinn: 

Carpenters secured a wage-scale of 70 cents 
per hour. As a result of strike, teamsters secured 
the eight-hour workday. Laundry workers have 
a laundry of their own and are selling stock to 
build larger laundry. Employment is steady in 
all lines and a local chemical plant is being enlarged. 

Fairmont—W. M. Rogers: 

Local of the International Typographical Union 
has been formed as well as several locals of the 
United Mine Workers of America. Employment 
is steady. 


Wheeling.—L. M. Greer: 

Stogiemakers received an advance of $2 per 
thousand after a strike of 11 weeks: Girl strippers, 
Local No. 14847, received an advance of 1 cent 
per pound on all tobacco stripped except Ken- 
tuck leaf, on that receiving one-half per cent, 
and established a union shop after a strike lasting 
the same number of weeks. Employment is steady. 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo —Fred W. Luebcke: 

Maintenance of way employes and railway 
clerks have organized. .Employment is not steady, 
as the mills are about through sawing. 

Beloit.—Harry 1. Mikesell: 

Molders and coremakers in the majority of 
the shops have asked for an increase from $4.50 
to $5.50 per day, and have received the advance 
requested. The eight-hour day prevails in most 
of the shops and all mechanics are being paid fair 
wages. A Chamber of Commerce is in the proc- 
ess of formation. Employment is steady. 

Rhinelander —C. A. Wandrey: 

There is plenty of work to be had in the fac- 
tories, but building trades mechanics are not 
steadily employed. Railway clerks, freight handlers, 
timber workers, maintenance of way employes 
have organized, and local of carpenters has been 
increased by an addition of about 75 new members. 


WYOMING 


Casper.—Roscoe H. Edminster: 

Teamsters and building laborers received wage 
increases after requests had been made by the 
local. Employment is fairly steady. Trades and 
Labor Assembly is urging the purchase of union 
labelled goods with renewed interest. Railway 
carmen have organized. 

Cheyenne.—Harry W. Fox: 

Federal Labor Union has been formed in 
Medicine Bow, Wyoming. The following crafts 
have organized in the respective cities of Wyoming: 
carpenters at Lusk; railway helpers and laborers at 
Cheyenne, Rawlins and Sheridan; railway carmen 
at Sheridan, Casper, Cheyenne, Laramie, Rawlins, 
Green River, Evanston and Kemmerer; black- 
smiths at Cheyenne and Laramie; and maintenance 
of way men at Green River and Cheyenne. 


CANADA 


Kingsion.—Wm. Baxter: 

Carpenters, sheet metal workers, plumbers 
and steamfitters have received an increase in 
wages from 50 cents to 60 cents per hour. A 
large amount of money is being expended in the 
construction of frame barracks for the soldiers 
and as a result carpenters are in great demand. 
Stationary firemen, who recently organized, are 
being recognized by the Canadian Locomotive 
Works. Local No. 93, American Federation of 
Musicians, has been formed with 16 charter members. 


Montreal, Quebec.—M. E. Alarie: 

Employes of a local company, after a strike 
lasting 3 days, gained recognition of their union; 
also tin, sheet metal workers, after a 5-day strike 
gained a wage-scale of 50 cents per hour. Laborers 
are in demand, and munition plants are always 
in need of men. Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada met in the city of Quebec, September 16. 
Jewelry workers have organized. 
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